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experience with them I became more set than ever in my
distrust of those men, whether business men or lawyers,
judges, legislators, or executive officers, who seek to make
of the Constitution a fetich for the prevention of the work
of social reform, for the prevention of work in the interest
of those men, women, and children on whose behalf we
should be at liberty to employ freely every governmental
agency."

A striking tribute to Boosevelt's character and public
usefulness was paid to him at the time of Ms departure
from the Police Department by Mr. E. L. Godkin, Editor
of the New York Evening Post, who had been on many
occasions one of his most severe critics. When it was an-
noiineed that Eoosevelt had been nominated by President
McKinley as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Godkin
wrote him an earnest letter of protest, in which he said :

"I have a concern, as the Quakers say, to put on record
my earnest belief that in New York you are doing the
greatest work of which any American to-day is capable,
and exhibiting to the young men of the country the spec-
tacle of a very important office administered by a man of
high character in the most efficient way amid a thousand
difficulties. As a lesson in politics I cannot think of any-
thing more instructive."

That he firmly believed during his service as Police Com-
missioner that he would never again hold a public office, I
have personal knowledge. Toward the end of that service
he said to me during a long and intimate conversation rela-
tive to the difficulties and obstacles he was encountering:
"This is the last office I shall ever hold. I have offended
so many powerful interests and so many powerful politi-
cians that no political preferment in future will be possible
for me. AH the liquor interests, including the great brew-
eries, and aU the party bosses will oppose me, and no politi-
cal party will venture to defy an opposition so fatal as that
is. I realized this when I began my fight for the enforce-